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III.— SOME PHASES OF TENNYSON'S IN MEMORIAM. 

The trend of the Modern Language Association has been, 
thus far, almost exclusively in the direction of grammatical criti- 
cism and philological exegesis. The literary side of language 
has been subordinated or retired until it is almost faded out of 
memory, in the confusion of tongues and the strife of phonetics. 
Nearly all of the illustrating power, the aesthetic brilliance of 
literary culture, is lost upon the philological devotee. As an 
attempt to counteract this tendency, I purpose a special investi- 
gation of some points suggested by the study of one of the 
noblest works through which the spiritual genius and the artis- 
tic sense of our age has expressed itself — I mean Tennyson's 
" In Memoriam." As is well known tostudents of our literature, 
" In Memoriam " appeared in 1850, the year of Wordsworth's 
death and of Tennyson's succession to the office of Laureate. 
It is one of the five or six supreme elegiac poems of our lan- 
guage, " Lycidas " standing first in point of time (1637), then 
Drydf.n's " Ode on Mrs. Killigrew " (1686), then Shelley's 
"Adonais " (1822), suggested by the death of Keats and " In 
Memoriam " which was occasioned by the death of Arthur Hal- 
lam at Vienna in September, 1833 — in 1850. Matthew Ar- 
nold's " Thyrsis," evoked by the death of his friend Arthur 
Hugh Clough, in point of grace and tenderness is entitled to 
most honorable recognition, but as it is subsequent by several 
years to the appearance of " In Memoriam," I reserve it for 
another and a more relevant occasion. Of the elegies enumer- 
ated, two sustain an especially intimate relation to each other — I 
refer to " Lycidas " and " In Memoriam." In these two 
supreme efforts of the elegiac muse, there is no possible trace of 
the conventional or perfunctory, there is an intensity of sincerity 
wrought into the heart of each, a sincerity that far transcends 
the limits of a merely personal sorrow. I do not forget Mil- 
ton's allegorical drapery, nor his imitation of the Alcon of 
Castiglione, but it should be remembered that in either case, 
" In Memoriam " and " Lycidas," the range is immensely wider 
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and the scope immensely broader, than is indicated by the exist- 
ence of a simple bereavement such as the death of Edward King 
or Arthur Henry Hallam. I assume everywhere throughout 
this discussion an accurate knowledge of the historical circum- 
stances grouped around the two elegies, the death of King and 
of Hallam, as well as the relation they sustained respectively to 
John Milton and Alfred Tennyson. The amplest details 
are given in Sir Francis Doyle's (Personal) ' Reminiscenses,' 
in Masson's edition of ' Milton's Poems,' in Ward's ' English 
Poets,' Rolfe's editions of ' Tennyson,' Morley's ' Poems of 
Religion,' ' Library of English Literature,' and in Genung's 
Commentary upon " In Memoriam." The range of this 
essay precludes anything save a mere allusion to the well-ascer- 
tained facts lying at the base of these two consummate elegies. 
A parallel between " Lycidas " and " In Memoriam " affords a 
rich field for literary investigation. The historic environment of 
the times in which they were composed, and under whose inspi- 
ration they were conceived, is suggestive in its likeness and its 
unlikeness. King died in 1637, Hallam in 1833, an interval of 
nearly two centuries separating the two events. In 1637, the 
complex series of movements embraced in the concise designa- 
tion of Puritanism was nearing it climax. The Laudian policy 
in the ecclesiastical sphere, and the policy of Wentworth in state 
were converging to their height. The civil war was but five 
years in the future, 1642. At this crisis " Lycidas " appeared, 
being written in 1637 and published in a volume of poems com- 
memorative of King's death, in I638. It is evident that the 
hero is a mere shadow, and it is certain that there was no such 
attachment subsisting between Milton and King, as knit the 
soul of Alfred Tennyson to Arthur Hallam. 1 The death of 
Milton's college companion is simply a convenient pretext for 
bringing upon the poetic canvass the critical issues that were 
rending England in 1637 ; the poem is the defiant trumpet note 
of the Puritan spirit, the preluding strains of the grand sonnet of 
1655, inspired by the massacre of the Vaudois. It is at this point 
that Milton ceases forever to be the purely literary poet of 
" L' Allegro " and " II Penseroso," of "Arcades " and " Comus." 

1 See Pattison's " Sketch of Milton " in Ward's * English Poets ' ; Pattison's ''Life of 
Milton'' in Mokley's ' English Men of Letters Series ' or Masson's ' Life and Times of 
John Milton ' 
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No more extraordinary grouping of religious intensity with 
artistic grace, has ever been revealed than is in " Lycidas." It 
is the soveran achievement of Puritan genius in the sphere of 
art, and of art consecrated to religion. The note which has 
been struck in " Lycidas," fades away only in the expiring 
tones of " Samson Agonistes "... 

In September, 1833, Arthur Hallam died suddenly at Vienna. 
He was found apparently asleep upon a sofa, so that for some 
time it was supposed that he was merely indulging in gentle 
rest. This circumstance of his death is the explanation of the 
pathetic allusion 

In Vienna's fatal walls, 

God's finger touched him and he slept.' 

Sir Walter Scott and Goethe had died in the year preced- 
ing Hallam (1832), the year also of the great Reform Bill ; 
Shelley, Keats and Byron had passed to their account, the 
fervor of the great age succeeding the French Revolution was 
disappearing. Coleridge had long since abandoned poetry for 
philosophy and criticism ; a rational appreciation of Words- 
worth was slowly developing ; Arnold was in the early years 
of his Rugby epoch; MACAULAYhad gained fame by his Milton 
essay (1825), Browning's first distinctive poem, "Pauline," 
appeared in 1833, the year of Hallam 's death ; in 1827 a small 
volume of poems by two brothers, Charles and Alfred Ten- 
nyson first saw the light; in 1834 Carlyle fixed his permanent 
home in London. 

The year 1833 also witnessed the beginning of a movement 
the influence of which will be felt as long as English Christianity 
endures, and that in spheres of religious evolution in which its 
traces are least expected. In July, 1833, Kebi.e preached his 
sermon on " The National Apostasy," an event which is 
assumed by trustworthy historians on the beginning of the 
Anglo-Catholic movement. A wave of religious revival was 
spreading over the finer intelligence of the English world, pervad- 
ing all spheres of mental as well as spiritual life. The teachings 
of the Laudian age appeared again, inculcated by the mellow 
grace of Newman's style, always so suggestive of immense 
reserve power, always so lacking in the very suspicion of effort or 
constraint. As the poetry and romance of Sir Walter Scott 
had fallen back upon the mediaeval world for inspiration, so the 
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Oxford reformers — and Newman was a devout admirer of 
Scott — endeavored to restore the vanished Catholic age such 
as Laud had to recall in his endeavors after "the beauty of 
holiness." Many fell under the sway of the Oxford charm : 
minds the most gifted, minds that were even unconscious of its 
power, for the most potent and subtle influences are often those 
whose power is least suspected. 

Although Tennyson was educated at Cambridge instead of 
at Oxford, it is scarcely possible that he was not susceptible to 
an influence which, between 1833 and 1845, had penetrated to 
the very heart of English thought. " In Memoriam " was writ- 
ten between 1833 and 1849, the period that saw the inception 
and the maturity of the Oxford movement. It is impossible to 
to trace with exactness the several stages of its composition ; 
even where allusions to times and events are definite, it is uncer- 
tain how long after the event the allusion may have been em- 
bodied in verse. We note, then, first, the partial parallelism 
between the conditions, intellectual and religious, under which 
" Lycidas " and " In Memoriam " were composed ; the analogy, 
though by no means perfect, is intensely suggestive and capable 
of broad elaboration. What is attempted here, to use the poet's 
own language, 

' Is given in outline and no more.' 
Let us note some characteristic features of the poem, not with 
mechanical accuracy of classification ; such as the versification, 
references, hints, difficult of explanation, sometimes eluding a 
positive result, but always repaying affectionate and assiduous 
labor. I assume that the general intent of " In Memoriam " is 
thoroughly understood, so that detailed explanation would be 
manifestly a work of supererogation. My purpose is to dwell 
upon specific characteristics rather than upon the generic fea- 
tures of the poem. It has been pointed out that it was published 
in 1850. Macaulay's ' History of England,' the fruitful inspi- 
ration of so many succeeding writers, had begun to appear a 
year or two in advance of ' In Memoriam.' The object of the 
poem, concisely expressed, is to portray the several phases of 
evolution or development through which a human soul, stricken 
with the burden of a great sorrow, may pass in the process of 
restoration, in the attainment of supreme hope. No creation of 
uninspired genius was ever less obnoxious to the charge of pan- 
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theism or the suspicion of agnosticism, no uninspired creation 
has ever presented the doctrine of a personal immortality with 
purer artistic grace or more definite and triumphant faith. The 
trumpet strain of " Lycidas" is not thrilled by deeper intensity 
of spiritual life. It is the anthem of an incoming millenium, the 
forecast of a golden day, when " the new heavens and the new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness " shall be filled with those 
redeemed and august intelligences of which Authur Hallam was 
the personal foreshadowing, the concrete type. 

Let me direct attention to an old and oft-repeated error in 
reference to the peculiar combination of rimes that characterizes 
the work : the first line of each stanza according with the fourth, 
and the second according with the third, for example : 

" Strong Son of God, immortal love. 
Whom we that have not seen Thy face, 
By faith and faith alone embrace 
Believing where we cannot prove." 

In a special study of Tennyson's English, Modern Language 
Notes for April, 1890, 1 pointed out that this riming combination, 
instead of being an invention of the Laureate's as is assumed or 
asserted, was not unknown to the poets of the sixteenth or sev- 
enteenth centuries, and is used by some of them with the golden 
cadence that marks its employment in the Laureate's supreme 
achievement. A glance at Ben Jonson's thirty-ninth elegy in 
•' The Underwood," will show that he acquired the mastery of 
the future Tennysonian form, and in one of the most graceful 
efforts of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 2 the brother of saintly 
George Herbert, it is employed with such felicitous ease that 
the casual reader might easily mistake its stanzas for those of 
" In Memoriam." 3 In our own day, Arthur Hugh Clough, 
the friend and contemporary of Tennyson, not only introduces 
the combination in two of his most spirited poems, dated 1849 — 
the year preceding the appearance of " In Memoriam " — but 
anticipated with a single variation one of the distinctive couplets 
which the wide diffusion of the work has wrought into the tex- 
ture of English speech. Note the following from Clough's 
' Peschiera,' 1849 : 

a The reader can verify this statement by reference to Bbn Jonson's " Underwood " or 
to Lord Herbert of Cherbury, cited in Ward's ' English Poets.' 

3 The "In Memoriam " stanza (not fully developed) is used in one of Spenser's Elegies 
upon Sir Philip Sidney. 
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"Ah not for idle hatred, not 
For honor, fame, nor self-applause, 
But for the glory of the cause, 
You did what will not be forgot. 

And though the stranger stand, 'tis true. 
By force and fortune's right he stands ; 
By fortune which is in God's hands, 
And strength, which yet shall spring in you. 

This voice did on my spirit fall, 
Peschiera, when thy bridge I crost 
'Tis better to have fought and lost, 
Than never to have fought at all." 

Compare with the two closing lines, Tennyson's 

" 'Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all." 

In Clough's "Alteram Partem" (1849), the same combina- 
tion and the two lines specially referred to above, occur again : 

" That rivers flow into the sea 
Is loss and waste, the foolish say, 
Nor know that back they find their way, 
Unseen, to where they wont to be. 

No ! no vain voice did on me fall, 
Peschiera, when thy bridge I crost, 
'Tis better to have fought and lost, 
Than never to have fought at all." 

"Alteram Partem " is, however, another phase of the same 
poem, a kind of rejoinder or antiphony. These citations will 
dispose, I trust of the claim asserted for TennVson, of creativity 
or originality in the use of the " In Memoriam " measure. 

It is a valuable and suggestive process to trace the germs of 
" In Memoriam" as they may be detected in other phases of the 
poet's work. Take, for example, the stanza in the invocation in 
which the appeal in behalf of reverence is made : 

" Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell, 
That mind and heart according well, 
May make one music as before." 

Its partial forecaste may be found in one of the stanzas addressed 
to J. M. 
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*' Let knowledge circle with the winds, 
But let her herald. Reverence, fly 
Before her to whatever sky 
Bear seed of men and growth of minds." 

I have not been able to convince myself that the first stanza 
of the poem proper, 

" I held it truth with him who sings, 
To one clear harp in divers tones 
That men may rise on stepping-stones, 
Of their dead selves to higher things," 

is designed to convey a strictly definite or personal allusion. 
The reference to Longfellow's "St. Augustine's Ladder," 
suggested by Morley and others, is one of those assumptions 
which it is impossible to make good by any valid mode of 
demonstration. My own impression is (I state it merely as 
such), that the pronoun ' him ' is to be interpreted in a generic 
or impersonal sense ; it designates without describing, and finds 
a partial explanation in the following lines from " Locksley 
Hall ": 

" Comfort ? Comfort scorned of devils, this is truth the poet sings, 
That a sorrow's crown of sorrow is remembering happier things." 

The truth embodied in this latter line has been uttered by 
Boethius, by Dante, by Chaucer : ' the poet, is a broad 
and abstract designation for any one who may have embodied 
this ancient thought in verse. In a singular sense, apparendy, 
the personal pronoun is to be interpreted in the famous stanza 
which strikes the dominant note of " In Memoriam." « The 
love of allegory is a conspicuous feature of the poem. How far 
Tennyson may have been influenced by the same characteris- 
tic, so eminently developed in the writings of the Oxford school, 
it is impossible to estimate. The analogies between the natural 
and spiritual world that abound in the poetry of the Laureate and 
the prose poetry of the Anglo-Catholic leader, are too marked 
to exclude altogether the supposition of an influence exercised 
by the one upon the other. A notable instance of this allegori- 
cal tendency may be found in the fifteenth section of the poem. 
In section xxxiv, stanza 2, there is an apparent allusion to Shel- 

4 Note also a similar use of the pronoun in *'A Legend of the Navy " : 
" He that only rules by terror, 
Doeth grievous wrong." 
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ley. Even if it were not designed, it sums up with marvellous 
conciseness the distinctive characteristics of that erring spirit, 
and may be accepted for all time as a perfect delineation, while 
admitting the possible absence of a conscious intent. The lines 
are as follows : 

" My own dim life should teach me this, 
That life shall live for ever more, 
Else earth is darkness at the core, 
And dust and ashes all that is. 

This sound of green, this orb of flame, 
Fantastic beauty such as lurks 
In some wild poet when he works 
Without a conscience or an aim." 

The allusions to the oneness of sleep and death, to the invisi. 
ble flight and the unseen music of the lark, a favorite figure in 
all ages of our classic poetry — I have fully commented upon in 
the article referred to in Mod. Lang. Notes, so that no extended 
description is required in this connection. 

In the range of uninspired language, there is perhaps nowhere 
to be found a more lucid and admirable presentation of the doc- 
trine of personal immortality and personal recognition after 
death than is set forth in the xlvi division of " In Memoriam.'' 
The pantheistic philosophy nowhere encounters a sharper con- 
demnation than is embodied in the following lines : 
" That each who seems a separate whole, 

Should move his rounds and fusing all 

The skirts of self again should fall, 

Remerging in the general soul. 

Is faith as vague as all unsweet ; 
Eternal form shall still divide 
The eternal soul from all beside ; 
And I shall know him when we meet." 

It is important to note in the interpretation of this passage, 
that the first stanza entire is the subject nominative of the verb 
is, the first word of the second, and that the words : ' faith as 
vague as all unsweet,' form the predicate of this verb. When 
this simple and seemingly needless caution is observed, the full 
significance of the passage shines out with a radiant clearness 
and brilliance. 

Section lxxiii, stanza i, may be suggestively compared with 
" Macbeth," Act II, scene ii: 
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"As sometimes in a dead man's face. 
To those that watch it more and more, 
A likeness hardly seen before, 
Comes out to some one of his race.', 

From " Macbeth " : 

" Had he not resembled 

My father as he slept, I had done it. " 

In section lxxviii, it is difficult to determine to which of his 
brothers Tennyson has reference : there is an excellent sketch 
of Frederick Tennyson, an elder brother, in Sir Francis 
Doyle's ' Reminiscences.' The life of Charles Tennyson Tur- 
ner, whom Coleridge esteemed even more highly than Alfred, 
is too well known to require explanation. — The allusion to ' the 
bar of Michael Angelo ' in the closing stanza of section lxxxvi, has 
often proved a stumbling-block to commentators and critics. 
The reference is to a bar or ridge over the eyes of Arthur Hal- 
lam, which is said to have been produced by the rush of blood 
to his head — a tendency not uncommon in persons addicted to 
studious and sedentary modes of life. The same feature has 
been observed in portraits of Michael Angelo, a circumstance 
which at once suggests the explanation of the lines : 

"And over those etherial eyes 
The bar of Michael Angelo." 

In section xciv, stanza 2, the word ' Aeonian ' is possibly Ten- 
nyson's own coinage: 'Aeonian music,' the music of the 
"Aeons," or ages.' In cviii, 4, and in cxxvi, 2, there are mani- 
fest references to the French Revolutionary of 1848, so that we 
can trace with approximate accuracy the composition of these 
parts of the poem. 
From cviii, 4 : 

"A love of freedom rarely felt, 
Of freedom in her regal seat 
Of England ; not the school-boy heat 
The blind hysterics of the Celt." 

cxxvi, 1 and 2 : 

"And all is well, tho' faith and form 
Be sundered in the night of fear; 
Well roars the storm to those that hear 
A deeper voice across the storm. 

^Aeonian was used by Abram Tucker in 1765. 
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Proclaiming social truth shall spread, 
And justice, e'en tho' thrice again 
The red-fool-fury of the Seine 
Should pile her barricades with dead." 

The poem properly ends with the last stanza of section cxxx. 
It is a lucid commentary upon the evolution of the work to com- 
pare these stanzas with the opening of the Invocation. No 
other process so effectually illlustrates the spiritual harmony, as 
well as the artistic unity, that pervades its entire scope. — Note 
the likeness between the first stanza and the last three stanzas of 
the poem proper, which are inserted in order. 
" Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 

Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 

By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 

Believing where we cannot prove. 

O living will that shalt endure 

When all that seems shall suffer shock, 

Rise in the spiritual rock, 

Flow through our deeds and make them pure. 

That we may lift from out of dust 
A voice as unto him that hears, 
A cry above the conquered years 
To one that with us works and trusts. 
With faith that comes of self-control, 
The truths that never can be proved 
Until we close with all we loved, 
And all we flow from, soul in soul." 

The closing strains are a nuptial song celebrating the marriage 
of Miss Tennyson, who had been formerly betrothed to Arthur 
Hallam, to Edward Law Lushington, a classical scholar of 
accurate and critical attainment, though not marked by creative 
or productive genius. It is he to whom the poet refers in the 
well-knew lines — 

"And thou art worthy; full of power: 

As gentle, liberal minded, great, 

Consistent ; wearing all that weight 

Of learning lightly like a flower." 

The marriage occurred in 1842, nine years after the death 01 
Hallam, 6 a circumstance which explains the reference to ' Some 
thrice three years ' in the third stanza of the nuptial lay. 

6 Much has been written in regard to Arthur Hallam's rare genius and wonderful promise. 
Among the various sketches, I prefer that of Sir Francis Doyle, in his ' Reminiscences.' 
It is he who calls him " the young Marcellus of our poetry." The Literary Remains of 
Hallam were printed by his father, the historian, for circulation among his friends. The 
book is well worthy of diligent study. 
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It is needless to add that these dim outlines are but the germs 
of a mature and extended study of " In Memoriam." Greater 
elaboration is impossible in an essay whose limitations are 
defined by the inflexible requirements of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association. The purpose, however, is not to exhaust 
but to quicken. Every successive reading has impressed me 
more and more with the boundless possibilities of this supreme 
achievement of poetic power, chastened as it is by an incompara- 
ble artistic grace and illuminated by an unsurpassed spiritual 
discernment. As one of those who ' trust the larger hope,' I 
shall be glad to extend, in my imperfect measure, the range and 
the potency of a work which I regard as among the purest inspi- 
rations of my own life. 

Henry E. Shepherd. 

College of Charleston. 



